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brother, Henry of Anjou, because she would not
change her missal for a Calvinist hymn-book.

Indifferent to the principles involved, Catherine
de' Medici was watching events, leaving them to
determine what her future policy should be.

Thus much at any rate was clear, that it was to her
interest that neither party should become so strong
as to be indifferent to her support. Besides she was
as much attracted by the intrigues, the constant
negotiations, the trickery which a trimming policy
entailed, as she was repelled by the dangers of a
more decided course. Machiavelli's heroes, the Cas-
tracanis, the Sforzas, the Borgias of Italian history,
may be cited to prove that courage and a tortuous
policy are not incompatible: their treachery often
wears the air of splendid audacity. Not so the
statecraft of the Florentine who so long and so
fatally influenced the destinies of France.

The character of Catherine, which has sometimes
been called an enigma, would rather appear to have
been singularly simple. A really great statesman
must understand the varied passions and motives
of men; he will understand them best if he has him-
self experienced them, if he is indeed " so various as
to be, not one, but all mankind's epitome/' but he
may also understand them, less intimately indeed yet
sufficiently, by the force of a powerful and sympa-
thetic imagination. Catherine had neither passion
nor enthusiasm nor virtue. Revenge and hatred, if
not malice and rancour, were as strange to her nature
as gratitude and love ; nor had she sufficient imagi-
nation to realise how others might be influenced by